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cAchievement 


“No man has earned the right to intellectual ambition 
until he has learned to lay his course by a star which he has 
never seen—to dig by the divining rod for springs which 
he may never reach. . . . To think great thoughts you 
must be heroes as well as idealists. Only when you have 
worked alone—when you have felt around you a black gulf 
of solitude more isolating than that which surrounds the 
dying man, and in hope and in despair have trusted to your 

_ own unshaken will—then only will you have achieved. 
Thus only can you gain the secret isolated joy of the thinker, 
who knows that, a hundred years after he is dead and 
forgotten, men who never heard of him will be moving to 
the measure of his thought—the subtile rapture of a post- 
poned power, which the world knows not because it has 
no external trappings, but which to his prophetic vision is 
more real than that which commands an army.” 

—from an address to Harvard students by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, published in “Time.” 
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President’s Column 


Increasing respect and approbation for the 
teaching profession are being voiced in news- 
papers and other periodicals throughout the 
land. It seems that teachers in their quiet 
pursuit of duty have begun to attract the at- 
tention of the public. It is being remarked 
that many of them are rendering an heroic 
service in continuing on week after week in 
their classrooms without compensation or other 
visible means of livelihood. ‘The situation is 
acute in one of the largest cities of the country 
but to a lesser degree it obtains in many smaller 
centers of population and in rural areas. So 
little is said by the teachers themselves that 
their real problems do not come to light, but 
many of these people are now the only work- 
ing members of their families. It is ironical 
to read of some school board members who 
urge the removal of married women from the 
pay-roll for many of these are now carrying 
the entire load. 

For years those of us who have been inter- 
ested in school financing have listened to pro- 
fessors and other experts decrying the mount- 
ing costs of education and warning us that 
disaster was just ahead unless a curtailment 
was made. We are now at liberty to view 
through our own eyes the practical results of 
increased educational costs when combined 
with lessened ability to pay the bill on the part 
of the tax-paying public. 

Teachers are wise in saying little in this 
crisis about the: values of the modern educa- 
tional program. Were they to declaim upon 
the cultural and vocational advantages offered 
the modern youth of America they would be 
accused of special pleading and being the 
mouth-piece of their own vested interests. Per- 
haps the educational program will have to 
undergo modification in the direction of sim- 
plification. If the taxpayers of the country 
continue to approve the expenditure of eighty 
percent of the annual budget for prepared- 
ness for war then some other items of “less 
consequence” must be squeezed. Could the 
proportion of national income expended for 
preparedness be substantially decreased, the 
United States might begin to live comfort- 
ably within its budget, as all sensible families 
are expected to do. The present complex and 
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expensive educational program might be sup- 
ported adequately, much could be done in the 
way of public improvements, and, from the 
point of view of one simple soul who does not 
pretend to be an economist, this land of ours 
would be a still pleasanter place in which to 
live. 

The disquieting news from the other side 
of the world just as the disarmament confer- 
ence opens in Geneva occasions anxiety because 
of its psychological effect everywhere. It will 
be difficult to persuade the representatives of 
world powers that fewer battleships should be 
built and fewer millions spent for the main- 
tenance of large standing armies. Neverthe- 
less, thousands of the most intelligent and 
broad-minded people in the world today be- 
lieve this should be a world policy, beginning 
now and continuing indefinitely. Teachers 
as citizens and leaders in shaping the thought 
of people of all ages have a great opportunity 
to espouse this altruistic program. They have 
repeatedly shown their sympathy for it, but 
now a stronger, more outspoken attitude is 
indicated. The reward for being of service 
is so frequently an opportunity to render yet 
more and greater service, and a display of 
courage must so often be followed by a still 
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further courageous spirit. One senses a certain 
gallantry in these times, as though now little 
remains to be lost, but much to be gained with 


perserverance. 
—G. K. B. 


Pi Lambda Theta Banquet 
To Be Held February 23 
During N.E.A. Meeting 


Are you coming to the Pi Lambda Theta 
Banquet at the Dodge Hotel in Washington, 
February 23, at the time of the N. E. A. 
meetings? Of course you are if you will be 
in Washington at that time! But have you 
made your reservation? It will be a great 
help to the Washington group and Chi Chap- 
ter of Baltimore if they can know soon who 
and how many are coming. Before it slips 
your mind again, send your check for $2.25 
to Dr. Jessie M. Ferguson, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and tell her the 
name of the chapter that initiated you, and 
your present address, If you just cannot at- 
tend to this before you come, get in touch 
with Dr. Ferguson at American University 
when you arrive, or telephone her at home. 
If you fail to reach her, phone Rowena 
Schmidt Carpenter at the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics or at her home. One way 
or another, get your name in that banquet 
pot! 

Remember, Pi Lambda Theta Banquet, 
$2.25 a plate, February 23, 6:15 o'clock, 
Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. 








Schools in Alaska 

Medical and educational service in Alaska 
has been transferred to the Office of Indian 
Affairs, thus relieving the Office of Educa- 
tion of any administrative responsibilities for 
schools. The work of this office is now pri- 
marily that of educational research and the 
dissemination of data on education. 





“Get-Together” Planned 
Questionnaires are being mailed by Port- 
land Alumnae to chapters of the Northwest 
concerning a regional “get-together” planned 
to be held in Portland during March. Ac- 
cording to response further plans will proceed. 





PUBLICATIONS 


“America’s Heritage From the Long Ago” by 
Ola Wickham (Alpha) and Dr. C. A. 
Phillips is the title of a new book from the 
Macmillan Press, September, 1931. 

The Macmillan Company also announce 
for 1932, January, “First Steps in Art and 
Handwork” by Ella Victoria Dobbs (Alpha). 

The November, 1931, number of the Ore- 
gon Education Journal publishes a very inter- 
esting article on “Biological Field Trips” 
written by Vesta Holt (Kappa). In this ar- 
ticle she gives the underlying principles neces- 
sary for a successful field trip and also enum- 
erates steps which should be taken in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of these trips. 

Miss Holt formerly taught in the high 
schools of The Dalles and Medford, Oregon. 
At present she is teacher of biology in Chico 
State Teachers College, California. 

Miss Roxy R. Greer (Rho), The Grade 
Teacher, December, 1931—The Homes of 
Lafayette. 

The Grade Teacher, February, 1932— 
Kenmore, in the Heart of the Washington 
Country and Mexico, A Land of Contrasts. 

Mrs. Marian G. Valentine( Rho), The 
Elementary English Review, December, 1931 
—A Second Grade’s Three Foot Shelf. 

Child Life, Envy—Rand-McNally and Co. 

Brooklyn Teachers Association Magazine, 
December, 1931—-Creative Poetry by Little 
Children. 














Echoes From Founder’s Day 

“Some Economic Influences on Educational 
Problems” was the subject which Dr. Victor 
Morris, professor of economics, discussed at 
the Founder’s Day Banquet of Kappa Chapter, 
held on Saturday night, October 31, at the 
Anchorage. 

Candle service was held at the beginning of 
the program in honor of the first national 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, which was or- 
ganized in 1917 and of which Kappa, the 
local chapter, became a member. Special 
guests invited were the faculty of the local 
School of Education and several teachers from 
the Eugene schools, Miss Kathryn Fry was 
toastmistress for the evening. 





——————— 
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Education Moves Westward 


By Susan Miller Dorsey 


Under this title I am asked to mention some 
of those westward movements, and more es- 
pecially to review briefly the services of women 
whose efforts have largely assisted in keeping 
education abreast of the moving host of an 
eager, restless, aspiring people. 

But before woman could really take any 
significant, directing part in education, it was 
necessary that she herself be granted the su- 
perior advantages of higher education which 
had been the peculiar prerogative of men 


through the ages. So it comes about that in 


our country no contribution of woman to ed- 
ucation is greater than that of Mary Lyon, 
who after years of toilsome effort in bringing 
together the necessary funds, saw the realiza- 
tion of her project to found a school of higher 
learning for women when in 1835 Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary was opened. The special sig- 
nificance of Mary Lyon’s achievement lies in 
the fact that this first great enterprise in the 
higher education of women was the work of 
a woman and was accomplished in the face 
of extreme indifference, bordering almost on 
contempt, to the proposition that women could 
acquire higher learning or even had a right 
to aspire to its benefits. 

For an achievement at all comparable with 
that of Mary Lyon we must span the years 
and the continent, westward to the Pacific, 
where we find Mills College, largely the 
project of a woman who wrought better than 
she knew under the trying conditions of 
pioneer life. Here also is Scripps College, the 
youngest of them all, the beautiful gift of a 
woman to women, and so the five halls of 
Scripps bear the names of women only. Miss 
Scripps’ words when she transmitted the infor- 
mation of her intention to establish a woman’s 
college are a striking expression of the spirit 
in which all of woman’s future work for ed- 
ucation may well be prosecuted; she said: 

“I am only a seeker, and a tentative learn- 
er, of life’s problems. It is an experimental 
age, and we don’t want to be too sure that we 
are even on the right track. I mean in the 
method of education. Our schools are—or 


should be—but an open door to knowledge. 
So it seems to me. But I am only a novice 
in understanding and experience.” 


“T have plunged into life, O God, 
As a diver into the sea, 

Knowing and fearing naught, 
Save thine old command to me— 
To grope and search for the Truth, 
Hidden wherever it may be!” 


Though this higher education for women 
has moved westward, its passage has never 
been by airplane flights, for between Mary 
Lyon and Ellen Browning Scripps there lie 
years of effort of thousands and thousands of 
women to extend and enlarge the scope of 
these educational advantages. As a result, a 
score of woman’s colleges dot the continent 
and women are admitted on equal terms with 
men to the state universities and to hundreds 
of other institutions of higher learning. 

Not that women have done all of this. 
Many of these colleges bear the names of their 
male donors, but women have never paused 
for one moment since the days of Mary Lyon 
in their efforts to pluck the highest fruits of 
learning for their own kind. One of the 
bravest chapters in this history of higher ed- 
ucation for women is that of the heroic efforts 
of alumnae to secure at least partially ade- 
quate endowments, the more generously to 
equip, to provide expert instruction, and to 
promote research in their respective colleges. 
When this story of the skillfully organized 
effort of alumnae to endow their own colleges 
shall be written in all its meticulous detail, 
then only will be fully known the power of 
woman to pursue persistently her purpose, her 
power to accumulate for the project in which 
she believes, even by small accretions if need 
be; then, too, will become known her subtle 
ability to scheme devices for creating good 
will and for converting that good will into the 
substance that meets the cost of education. 

Though higher education for women has 
moved westward even to the limits of our 
country and in this movement women have 
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had a great part, though the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women counts among 
its members in this fair country those of out- 
standing ability and international reputation 
for scholarship and social vision, such as our 
own Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, their work is 
but just begun. For only two generations of 
college-bred women have enjoyed the advant- 
ages and been able to express through their 
lives the results of their higher education. 
These generations, however, can give a good 
account of themselves; they have not wasted 
the years; they have achieved everywhere and 
won that recognition which had hitherto been 
accorded only to men. In the professions and 
as administrators, especially of education, in 
the fields of science, economics and general 
business, and in the great new field of educa- 
tional research they have gained deserved 
recognition. ‘Their advanced training has of 
course increased their ability to understand the 
larger, more universal problems of life, has 
made them more unafraid, more able to assist 
in the organization of worthy projects and the 
administration of group activities toward pur- 
poseful ends. They have become more com- 
petent in winning the substantial rewards of 
effort in the gainful pursuits, more intelligent 
in the management of their own affairs, and 
more eager to invest the wealth they control 
in ways that will increase human excellence, 
because they have been growing constantly in 
recognition of their responsibility to society and 
civilization. 

Before bringing to you some of those great 
personalities whose contributions to education 
have been unique and outstanding in the field 
of public education, I want to pause long 
enough to pay tribute to that great host of 
New England school teachers who during 
more than a century trekked the continent, 
moving ever westward with the advancing 
people. Disregarding discomfort and danger, 
they braved the trials of frontier life and 
brought to the children of the pioneer the fun- 
damentals of learning. Above and beyond 
that essential service they seasoned the lore of 
books with wisdom, courage, and a certain 
uprightness that had a tang all its own, that 
of the “Down East schoolma’am.” Their 
kind is gone, their memory should be treasured 
as something priceless, for when the annals of 


the westward movement of education shall be 
fully compiled, it will herald New England’s 
army of school-teachers as the inspirers and 
creators of much that is best in our western 
civilization. 

When we speak of women and public edu- 
cation, one great personality looms above all 
others—Ella Flagg Young. She began what 
was to be her life work, teaching, in the 60’s, 
in the frontier town of Chicago. It was a day 
of great opportunity for educational service. 
Ella Flagg had the intellect to recognize that 
opportunity and the soul and unconquerable 
purpose to wring from it the utmost of benefit 
for children and teachers. 


Those were the days just following the Civil 
War, when the bravest hearts and the stout- 
est devotees of democracy almost lost faith 
in the power of the nation to right itself; a 
little later there were the years also when 
hordes of immigrants from every nation were 
pouring into Chicago, as well as other Amer- 
ican towns and citites. As Mrs. Young 
watched the sprawling city grow, she asked 
herself this question, “How can the schools 
fuse all these diverse elements so as to produce 
the unity essential to a democracy?” She 
was never deluded into thinking that such 
fusion would happen of itself: she knew it must 
come as the result of someone’s caring, of 
someone’s planning, and of someone’s efforts. 
Her deep concern for the stability of the re- 
public that had narrowly escaped destruction; 
her apprehension as to what might happen to 
the cities of America, in each of which there 
were settling immigrant groups of little na- 
tions, each hostile to all others, each living an 
isolated life apart from all others; her lofty 
ideals of what should constitute the citizenship 
of America; these were the impelling consid- 
erations that made Mrs. Young care much, 
plan largely, and work incessantly for the pub- 
lic schools. For she had a vision of education 
as the integrating power; she believed that the 
public schools, in spite of the dissonant jargons 
of sectional and racial prejudices, in spite of 
religious intolerance and political connivings, 
in spite of money madness and social caste, 
would make the nation prosperous, powerful, 
and beneficient, a nation of citizens unified 
through the common advantages, the common 
activities, and the common ideals of the com- 
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mon public schools. 

The disregard of childhood in those days is 
hard to understand. ‘The absence of child 
labor and compulsory attendance laws made 
illiteracy possible for thousands and condemned 
the bodies and souls of little children to ne- 
glect and suffering. With so many children 
never in school, one is stunned to learn that 
a single primary class often listed seventy or 
eighty children. In these days of much meas- 
uring of teacher load, such numbers are ap- 
palling. In these days of child accounting, who 
can compute the slaughter of the innocents of 
those days? 

I must hasten over to Mrs. Young’s work 
as a teacher of teachers and as a principal of 
an elementary school, must only glance at 
those years when she served as an assistant 
superintendent. With an_ ever-broadening 
vision of the significance of public education 
and of its possibilities as a unifying, uplifting 
social agency, Mrs. Young strove unceasingly 
to improve instruction and to keep children 
in school by securing legislation which would 
fix for all time the right of every child to the 
benefits of at least an elementary education. 

Then came the days when Mrs. Young 
entered the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago as a co-worker with 
Dr. Dewey. The association of these two 
wonderful people was one of those fortunate 
and rare happenings, the results of which can 
never be estimated. The one was a man of 
deep, philosophic insight, the other, a teacher 
of vast experience, able to suggest ways of 
making the philosospy of the great thinker a 
concrete reality in education, and both were 
equally devoted to the task of making the pub- 
lic schools a truly great and thoroughly dem- 
ocratic institution. ‘Through their teaching 
and writing the shackles of tradition, formal- 
ism, and exclusiveness that had hampered the 
schools and made them unable to reach all 
the children and meet the needs of a new age 
in a new world were cast off and public edu- 
cation emerged into far greater light and lib- 
erty that brought new hopes and richer lives 
to the people. 

The crowning work, the last and most con- 
spicuous service of Mrs. Young’s life was that 
ot the superintendency of the schools of Chi- 
cazo. She then came into her own and had 


her great opportunity to introduce new types 
of work, to effect improvements in instruc- 
tions and in child accounting which she had 
always consistently advocated. 

It was in the second year of her superin- 
tendency, in 1910, that she was elected presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
the first woman ever to receive that honor. 
One recalls with mingled feelings of regret 
and exultation that scene at the Boston meet- 
ing when Mrs. Young was elected president 
from the floor in defiance of the report of the 
committee that had nominated another candi- 
date. There are regrets that an old-time 
group who had made themselves powerful 
in the National Education Association were 
unable to see the approaching doom of their 
autocratic management of the affairs of the 
association. ‘There is exultation as one recalls 
the courage, almost hardihood, of that other, 
neglected group whose vision of a vast, dem- 
ocratic organization of teachers was at last in 
a fair way to be realized; that organization 
that should include all, serve all, and be served 
by all is today a reality. We pause for a 
moment to salute Mrs. Young, one of the 
chiefest of the advocates of democracy in edu- 
cation. 


Mrs. Young had no illusions as to her own 
greatness. Her Scotch common sense knew 
quite well that applause is a bauble and that 
those who praise today condemn tomorrow. 
She was not too impatient with opposition; in 
fact, she sometimes enjoyed the game, be- 
cause she believed that democratic principles 
demands such opposition, that the best plans 
and policies need testing at the bar of inquiry 
and criticism. 

The closing chapter in the life of this great- 
est of women educators was still one of ser- 
vice. During a campaign for the raising of 
funds at the time of the World War, Mrs. 
Young, on a speaking tour, became overtaxed 
and succumbed, giving her last bit of energy 
to the saving of the principles of democracy as 
embodied in the government of her country, 
for which she had lived and worked unceas- 
ingly and triumphantly in the public schools of 
her city. 

Another great woman educator, Caroline 
Woodruff, President of the Vermont Teach- 
ers College at Castleton, in this beautiful trib- 
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ute has expressed the sense of loss all felt at 
the passing of Mrs. Young: 


ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


“The lights are out! 
For one great heart has ceased to beat, 
She was our leader, highborn soul; 
Who followed, felt the touch of noble hand 
Kindling a spark that otherwise had never 

been, 

Felt the keen thrill of purpose, clear defined, 
Rise at her beckoning. 
She carried high the torch of pure democracy 
Seeing nor high nor low—but all 
Blended in one perfect whole—Humanity. 


“We miss the steadying hand, the counsel 
wise, 
The peerless strength, that ever spent itself 
Yet never lost—yea, rather grew. 
In days momentous yet to come 
Within the field where lay her consecrated 
work, 
Oh may we catch the visoon of her splendid 
soul, 
Leading us up to heights as yet unknown. 
The lights are out! 
But let us feel the hand that leads us in the 
dark.” 
December, 1918. 
Other women in this westward course of 
education stand out. Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, of the Kenosha, Wisconsin, Normal 
School, was for years a leader as the president 
of the National Council of Administrative 
Women of the National Education Association 
when it was more difficult than at present for 
women to sense the importance of solidarity 
in furthering their interests in the field of ad- 
ministration and in gaining fair recognition of 
their work and general ability. This was be- 
fore the days when Caroline Woodruff with 
her dynamic personality had inspired _ the 
Council to take note of itself by establishing 
the custom of yearly tributes to different wom- 
en who have done outstanding work as ad- 
ministrators. For the last three years, the 
Ella Flagg Young Medal has been awarded 
to some, and to others, a life membership in 
the National Education Association, as a re- 
sult of Miss Woodruff’s emphasis on the im- 
portance of women honoring women. 
In moving westward we come to Mrs. C. 


C. Bradford, for many years the state super- 
intendent of Colorado. Mrs. Bradford, 
among her many other qualifications for dis- 
tinguished educational service, qualifies as a 
woman orator. Fortunately for the National 
Educational Association, in the memorable 
year of 1918, she was its president. Her 
fluent, convincing speech and her fearless ad- 
vocacy of democracy in education were power- 
ful aids to the public schools in that trying 
year of world-wide confusion and suspense 
This was the time too when the headquarters 
of the National Education Association were 
moved from just anywhere the secretary 
chanced to live and permanently established 
in the capitol of the nation, with Dr. Crab- 
tree as the first secretary in this new home. 
I wish there was time just to chat with you 
about Mrs. Bradford and tell of some of her 
bewildering experiences with politicians and 
their ilk at different times. There are women 
who can do things and she is one of them. 


Then comes in this long procession of cap- 
able women Mrs. Joseph Corliss Preston, for 
many years the state superintendent of Wash- 
ington. Her courage and wisdom in devising 
ways to carry education to the rural children 
in the very remote and sparsely settled regions 
of Washington are matters of not so general 
knowledge as they deserve. To her we owe 
the device of the teacherage constructed in 
regions too remote to secure teachers unless 
suitable housing was assured. 

And who does not know of the enthusiasm 
aroused over kindergarten schools by Kate 
Douglas Wiggins away back in the 80’s and 
her contributions to the betterment of all child 
life when she succeeded in the organization 
of the first free kindergarten to be opened in 
California. 


There is no time to speak of Cora Wilson 
Stewart, the founder of the moonlight schools, 
and of her persistent battle against illiteracy 
everywhere; of Mary McSkimmon, the peer- 
less principal of a famous Brookline school, 
also honored at one time as president of the 
National Education Association; no time to 
speak of those other women who have served 
as presidents of our great national organiza- 
tion, Charl Williams, Olive Jones, and Cor- 
nelia Adair. 

In closing, may I refer to a piece of econ- 
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omic justice which has been a powerful aid to 
education in California, that certain wise legal 
provision secured in the early history of the 
state by which equal pay for equal service was 
decreed to men and women teachers. As a 
result, women teachers in California have al- 
ways breathed just a little more freely, even 
though evasions have sometimes nullified the 
law. 

Two types of educational service peculiar to 
California should not be overlooked, because 
both have worked to the great advantage of 
education and both have benefitted chiefly 
women teachers. I refer to the high school 
positions of woman vice-principal and of teach- 
er-librarian. As those positions have func- 
tioned in our state, they have rendered unique 
service which was quickly recognized as in- 
dispensable, and because of the nature of the 
work involved, each has made openings for 
capable women. 

When all is said, however, we happily ad- 
mit that it is the work of teachers in the ranks 
that glorifies public education. One woman 
here, one there, may attain eminence, but the 
general life of the people is little affected by 
these; that life is shaped by the teachers in the 
lonely, one-roomed school on the mountain 
side or prairie, in schools nestling in the plea- 
sant quiet of the village, and in still other 
schools almost smothered in the suffocating 
crowds of the great city. 

If education has moved westward, teachers 
have been the propelling agency. So to the 
teachers, one and all, we give the praise for 
education’s triumphal procession westward. 


Radio Drama Pamphlet 
Ready For Circulation 


Samuel French, dramatic publisher, has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet on radio drama pre- 
pared by Gwendolyn Jenkins, Nu, and Wil- 
liam Knepper. The pamphlet, distributed 
by the publisher to anyone interested, may be 
said to be the foreword to a book not yet 
published which will give in detail “the meth- 
ods of directing and acting radio plays, select- 
ing material for production, and writing for 
radio.” The authors plan, also, to “include 
in the book the complete texts of several orig- 
inal radio plays and adaptations of stage plays 





which have proved themselves suitable for pre- 
sentation before the microphone.” 


Miss Jenkins, taken into Nu chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta during her undergraduate 
days, has had an interesting career. Having 
been trained in a home in which dramatics was 
a chief interest, she early turned her thoughts 
in that direction, specializing in it and Fine 
Arts. She began her work at Davenport Col- 
lege, Lenoir, North Carolina, directing dram- 
atics at that institution for three years. At 
Ohio State University, where she has been lo- 
cated since her southern experiences, Miss 
Jenkins, assisting in the English department, 
has developed an unusual phase of dramatics in 
a Freshman Dramatic Society, which serves as 
a preparatory school for the other dramatic 
work on the campus.. Here, also, she has en- 
gaged in radio dramatics, being director of 
WEAO Players, an undergraduate stock 
company which starts with 1932 its fourth 
year of weekly presentations, and of the 
Neighborly Players, a stock company which 
appears once a month on the Farm Night 
programs. Mr. Knepper, a graduate of Ohio 
State, has been for some time publicity director 
and anouncer at the university station and pro- 
duction manager and musical director of the 


WEAO Players. 


Among some of the subjects treated in the 
pamphlet are: directing radio plays, which 
differ from the producing of stage plays be- 
cause these plays must appeal to “an audience 
which is temporarily blind;” casting, which 
the director carries on before a microphone, 
since it is the voice and not “personal appear- 
ance and charm of visual manner” which 
counts; memorizing, or rather not memor- 
izing, since players must read their lines to 
avoid hesitation, which carries to the listeners 
nothing but “a dead and ominous silence”; 
synchronization, of lines, music, and sound 
effects, “which, properly handled, will often 
go a long way to put a radio play across to 
listeners;” announcers’ speeches, which must 
be carefully prepared for they should perform 
the functions of scenery and scene changes, 
and should act as the eyes of the audience; 
and lastly, material which may be found in 
plays written for the stage, in adaptations of 
stories and plays, and in writing of original 
plays. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 











New Foreign Education Specialist 

Alina M. Lindegren, instructor in medieval 
history and modern European history at State 
Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin, for 
the past three years, has been appointed as 
specialist in Western European School Systems 
in the foreign school systems branch of the U. 
S. Office of Education. 

Miss Lindegren was born in Vasa, Finland. 
For fourteen years she taught in the elemen- 
tary grades at Superior, Wisconsin, and from 
1920 to 1925 was assistant instructor in the 
University of Wisconsin history department, 
while doing graduate work. The following 
three years Miss Lindegren taught psychology 
and history of education at the Oxford Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio, now a part 
of Miami University. Miss Lindegren re- 
ceived a Ph.B. degree in 1921, an M.A. de- 
gree in 1922, and a Ph.D. degree in 1928, 
all from the University of Wisconsin. 

The chief duty of Miss Lindegren will be 
to prepare for publication in English, from 
the original data written in the language of 
the country, bulletins, circulars, and articles 
on education in Western Europe, particularly 
in the Germanic-language countries. She 
will assist in maintaining constant contact with 
educational movements in those countries, and 
in collecting adequate information about them. 
She will study foreign education systems, and 
will aid college registrars and committees of 
admission in the United States to evaluate cre- 
dentials of students from the Germanic- 
Scandinavian countries. 





Education in China 

Ten million children, men, and women in 
China are now attending schools from the 
primary grades through the university, ac- 
cording to E. H. Cressy, Secretary of the 
Committee for Christian Colleges in China, 
who has been in educational work there for 
some twenty years. He adds that each year 
the school enrollment in China increases, and 
the standard of instruction steadily improves. 
Children are commonly admitted to the four- 
year primary school at the age of six. These 


schools are financed and managed by the 
counties, 

Athletics and other extra-curricular activ- 
ities are now finding their way into the reg- 
ular school programs in China, and have been 
instrumental in developing greater activity 
and alertness among the students. 





Attendance at Private Schools and Colleges 

Reports from 273 private schools and col- 
leges of all sizes scattered throughout the 
United States show that the enrollment of 
students for the fall of 1931 is only 3 per 
cent lower than that for 1930, in spite of the 
subnormal financial conditions. 

Schools in New England have held to the 
highest percentage of enrollment to capacity, 
while the colleges as a group show less falling 
off than do preparatory boarding schools. 
Colleges have declined only 1.6 per cent over 
a year ago. 





The National Survey of School Finance 

Considerable progress is being made on the 
National Survey of School Finance which was 
authorized by Congress in February, 1931, 
under the direction of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

Present plans call for regional conferences 
in as many states as time will permit, as part 
of the first year’s program. At these meet- 
ings, the Associate Director, Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, hopes to learn at first hand what prob- 
lems of school finance are considered of most 
importance in the various sections of the 
country. 

At meetings held in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, and Idaho, reorganization of 
rural school areas to effect economies without 
reducing educational efficiency, the establish- 
ment of the proper relationship between state 
and local unit in the financing of schools, the 
extent of state responsibility for secondary and 
higher education, and the problem of keeping 
the people of the various states in touch with 
the national study came to the fore as finag- 
cial problems of immediate importance. 
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NEWS FROM CHAPTERS 








Epsilon News 
Dr. Dora V. Smith was a speaker on State 
Educational programs at Baltimore, Md., and 
Urbana, Ill., reporting on Trends in the 
Teaching of English as found in the Federal 
investigation in which she shared. She also 
addressed the National Council of Teachers 
of English at Milwaukee upon the same topic. 
The report of this investigation will soon 
appear as a Federal Bulletin. Dr. Smith’s 
course in children’s reading is very popular 
and has done much to make Minneapolis 
teachers “Library conscious.” 
Publications 
Adventures in American Literature and 
Adventures in English Literature are two re- 
cent publications by Harcourt, Brace & Co., of 
which Rewey Belle Inglis (Epsilon) is joint 
author. 





Gamma News 

Gamma Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at 
its first meeting of the year approved plans 
for the establishment of a scholarship loan 
fund to be known as Gamma Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta scholarship loan. The revolv- 
ing loan fund thus established will be admin- 
istered by the Committee on Scholarships at 
the University of Kansas. The fund is being 
raised by a request to all alumnae of Gamma 
Chapter for voluntary contributions, and by 
voluntary contributions from the active mem- 
bers. The loan is to be given each year to a 
senior woman in the University. The amount 
of each loan will be.$50. The award will be 
made at commencement, the money to be 
available the following year. 

At the time of the meetings of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association, November 5, 6, 
and 7, Gamma Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
invited all members in Lawrence to a lunch- 
eon on Friday, November 66. Thirty-five 
were present at the luncheon from Gamma 
and Lambda chapters. 

Gamma Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta held 
its Founders’ Day Banquet November 3, im- 
mediately following the ceremony for con- 


ferring the key. Eleven outstanding seniors 
were admitted to membership. The guest of 
honor, Miss Helen Rhoda Hoopes, first na- 
tional president of Pi Lambda Theta, took 
part in the program. Toasts to fellowship, 
scholarship, and progress were given by Dr. 
Beulah M. Morrison, of the University De- 
partment of Psychology; Ethel Hornbuckle, 
speaking for the newly elected members; and 
Miriam Smyth, charter member of Gamma 
Chapter. Following the toasts a short play, 
“They Teach English,” was read by Miss 
Hoopes and members of the chapter. 


Delta News 


Delta of Pi Lambda Theta is carrying for- 
ward a distinctive type of unified professional 
program during the current year. A series of 
discussions of the function of the teacher in 
service by members of the group is the keynote 
of the program. The relationship of the 
teacher in service to Curriculum Making, to 
Modern Social Problems, to Guidance, and 
to Educational Research comprise the speci- 
fic problems under discussion. Following 
presentation of the point of view of group 
members, selected to lead because of contri- 
butions to or interest in the topic, a round table 
discussion ensues, led by an acknowledged 
authority in the field of the problem. The 
chapter has undertaken this type of program 
as a means of group consideration and partial 
solution of current problems which affect 
closely the professional life of teachers. 


Kappa News 

During the past summer Anna Evans won 
the $200 prize offered by Professor L. F. 
Henderson of the Biology Department for 
the best collection of plants from Klamath 
County. 

Winifred Weter writes that she is studying 
for a Ph. D. in Greek at the University of 
Chicago. This year she has the Daniel L. 
Shorey fellowship in Greek which means that 
she will go abroad in March. She plans to 
spend most of the spring in Greece and see 
much of the rest of Europe during the sum- 
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mer, then returning to Chicago to pursue her 
work for the degree. 

Virginia Penrose, who was one of the spe- 
cial art students here during the summer of 
1930, is this year working for her Master’s 
degree in the University of Washington. 

Word comes from Mary B. Kirkwood that 
she is teaching painting, drawing, design and 
history of painting in the department of Art 
and Architecture at the University of Idaho. 

Mrs. Jeanette Edge is located in San Bern- 
adino, California, where her husband is head 
of the zoology department of the San Berna- 
dino Valley Union Junior College. 

Justine Ackerson writes that she is teaching 
English and Latin and handling the library 
at Harrington High School in Washington, 
forty miles from Spokane. 


lota News 
All State Breakfast 

Friday morning, October 23, Indianapolis 
Alumnae Chapter was hostess to Pi Lambda 
Theta members attending the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association. The breakfast was 
held at 8 o'clock in the Lincoln Room of 
Hotel Lincoln. Sixty members and friends 
were present. The largest number were mem- 
bers of Iota, but Lambda, Theta and Epsilon 
were also represented. Miss Rosana Hunter, 
vice-president of the chapter, had charge of 
the arrangements. 

The Song of Service opened the program. 
Letters from Mrs. Bixler and Miss Dearborn 
were a part of the welcome and greetings. 
Miss Maude Delbridge, of Indianapolis, sang 
two numbers during the breakfast. 

The speaker of the morning was Mrs. H. 
L. Smith of Bloomington. Mrs. Smith, a 
member of Iota, was with her husband, Dean 
Smith of the College of Education, Indiana 
University, for a resident year at Geneva, 
Switzerland. She talked of her experiences 
as a student at the institute of International 
Relations. Glimpses of the work and person- 
alities gave her audience a clearer conception 
of the work in this agency of world friendship. 
It was a very pleasant, profitable address. 

The All-State Breakfast has become an 
annual affair in Indiana. It is one time of the 
year when Iota, Indianapolis, and other mem- 
bers may meet. Though ‘greetings are brief, 
fraternal contacts are broadened, and fraternal 


spirit enriched. 

Miss Esther Pearson, of Kokomo, a mem- 
ber of Indianapolis Alumnae Chapter, died 
in July, following a short illness and an oper- 
ation. Pi Lambda Theta extends sympathy 
to her sister, Helen, who is a member of the 
Indianapolis Alumnae Chapter. 

Miss Mary Campbell, Indianapolis Alum- 
nae, was married to Mr. Isaac Edmund Met- 
calf, Friday, November 12, 1931. Mrs. 
Metcalf’s new address is 5802 Maryland Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Indianapolis Alumnae regret to lose Miss 
Frances R. Dearborn, but wish to congrat- 
ulate Chi on receiving her into its membership. 


Nu News 
Changing Ideas in Education 

Nu chapter had an exceptional opportunity 
in having for one of its speakers Dr. C. S. 
Berry of the Bureau of Special Education of 
Ohio State University. Dr. Berry is national- 
ly known as Chairman of the Committee in 
classes on Special Education—a part of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

Dr. Berry discussed the necessity of special 
education for handicapped and for delinquent 
children. He stressed the needs of delinquents 
and the faulty attitude of the teacher who 
wishes to discharge this type of pupil. Dr. 
Berry, in his kindly and charming manner, 
suggested that the teacher should adopt the 
attitude of a doctor toward his patients. Then 
he pointed out the advisability of the teacher’s 
spending the greater part of her time helping 
the poorly equipped pupils in order that they 
may compete with better equipped children 
when they enter the working world. Dr. 
Berry seemed particularly interested in the 
problem of adjusting schedules to fit the abili- 
ties and the needs of the children rather than 
forcing all children through the same curri- 
culum. The central idea of his speech was to 
capitalize the strength of the pupil. Dr. Berry 
closed his thought-provoking speech by stress- 
ing the need for teaching the coming leaders 
a feeling of their debt to the sitizens of the 
world for making an education possible for 
them. 

One of Nu chapter’s outstanding members 
is Miss Florence §. Chubbuck whose radio 
play “The 9:45” was given by the Neighbour- 
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ly Players February 1, 9 p. m. Hiss Gwen- 
dolyn Jenkins, Nu, director of Neighbourly 
Players and of WEAO Players directed the 
play. This is the second of Miss Chubbuck’s 
plays which was heard over WEAO (Uni- 
versity station), the first being ““The Thwart- 
ed Elopement,” broadcast last April. 


Sigma News 

On October 8, Sigma Chapter held a tea 
for student teachers, for the purpose of in- 
troducing them to Pi Lambda Theta and 
emphasizing to them the significance of the 
profession they are entering. The tea was 
held in the James A. Foshay Training School 
and an attractive program presented. Mem- 
bers of Pi Lambda Theta were well repre- 
sented and over one hundred student guests 
attended, thus making it a most successful 
occasion. 

A scholarship of $350 has recently been 
donated by Mrs. Julia B. Koepfil of Los 
Angeles, to be awarded to a student of Edu- 
cational Psychology chosen by Dr. Rauben- 
heimer. The individual chosen for this schol- 
arship for 1931-32 is Mr. Verne Calwell. 

The new university library to cost approx- 
imately $1,100,000 is now under construc- 
tion. Such progress is being made upon the 
building that those in charge feel assured that 
the library will be transferred to its new quar- 
ters before the beginning of the next summer 
session at the university. 

School of Education 

The School of Education announces the 
establishment of’ an Elementary Demonstra- 
tion School including grades 1, 3, and 6 at 
Thirty-Second Street School, under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Fay Adams, a member of Sigma 
chapter. With the addition of the Demonstra- 
tion School special methods courses offering 
observation privileges have been made a regu- 
lar part of the university curriculum. In 
these courses the students visit a grade and 
observe a superior teacher present an apprecia- 
tion, problem solving activity, or another type 
of lesson. At the following class period the 
lesson is analyzed for strong and weak points, 
and questions are answered concerning the 
proper classroom procedure. Those in charge 
of the demonstration school believe that it 
will help to make methods courses more val- 
uable and prove a real asset in the training of 





elementary teachers, supervisors and admin- 
istrators. —The members of Pi Lambda Theta 
are cordially invited to visit the demonstration 
rooms. 

During the past several months the School 
of Education has completed an affiliation with 
Miss Fullmer’s School for the training of 
teachers in kindergarten primary grades. 
Through this affiliation University of Southern 
California students working for a Kindergart- 
en primary credential may receive a degree 
of B. S. in Education, carrying course work 
at the university as well as at Miss Fullmer’s 
School. 

Some idea of the extent of the growth of 
the School of Education may be obtained from 
the following figures: the total registration in 
the School of Education as of November 1, 
1931, is 1070; 5 candidates presented them- 
selves for the preliminary examination for the 
Ed. D. degree last week; 48 individuals have 
been admitted to candidacy for the Ed. D. 
degree, and 20 for the Ph. D. degree with a 
major in Education; last June 146 B. S. in 
Education, 169 M. A. in Education, 2 Ed. 
D., and 5 Ph. D. majoring in Education de- 
grees were granted at the University of South- 
ern California. 


Rho News 

The speaker on November 21 at the 
Founder’s Day Meeting of Rho Chapter was 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education. Miss 
Goodykoontz told of the facilities offered by 
the Office of Education to all interested in 
educational work. She described at some 
length the different fields in which the de- 
partment is interested. Her talk was most 
interesting and enlightening. 

Dr. Meta Anderson has been elected Presi- 
dent of the International Council for the 
Education of Exceptional Children. She will 
tell something of her experiences at the White 
House Conference at the January meeting 
of Rho Chapter. 

Dorothy Mulgrave has received her Ph. D. 
from New York University and is now a 
member of the major faculty in the School 
of Education. 

Miss Julia C. Harney received her Ph. D. 
from the School of Education, New York 
University, in June, 1931. The title of her 
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thesis was: ““The Evolution of Public Educa- 
tion in Jersey City, N. J.” 

Mrs. Lallie B. McKenzie, a member of 
Rho Chapter, New York University, has been 
appointed Supervisor of Music in the schools 
of West Palm Beach, Florida. Although she 
has been appointed but recently, her pupils 
were successful in securing first place in four 
out of seven entries made in the annual State 
Contest at Tampa, winning the Mixed Quar- 
tet, Tenor Soloist, Male Quartette and Violin 
Ensemble. Mrs. McKenzie also has charge 
of the choir of the Union Congregational 
Church, and is active in the musical affairs of 
the West Palm Beach Co. Pan-Hellenic 
Society. 


Alpha-Alpha News 

Six members are the nucleus of the active 
chapter this year. Margaret Murry, president, 
attended the national convention last summer. 

We were indeed fortunate to have been 
honored with a visit from our national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Genevieve Knight Bixler, in De- 
cember. We had dinner together at La 
Puerta del Hierro on Monday, December 17, 
with a short business meeting afterward. The 
next day Margaret Murry and Mrs. Clarson 
and Mrs. Bixler had a Mexican lunch at EF] 
Charro. That afternoon Mrs. Clarson gave 
a tea at her home in honor of Mrs. Bixler, 
inviting the wives of the professors in the 
College of Education and all women students 
of the university who are interested in educa- 
tion. We were very sorry to see her leave 
that evening because we derived so much help 
and inspiration from her visit. 

On January 13, Alpha Alpha held an open 
meeting. Dr. J. W. Clarson, Dean of the 
College of Education, gave an interesting talk 
on “The Philosophy of Education,” and Har- 
riet Abercrombie, an alumnae, told about her 
experiences during her first year of teaching. 


Alpha Gamma News 

To understand the nature and sources of 
divisive attitudes which make international 
relations our problem, Alpha Gamma Chapter 
held a forum on December 18. Invitations 
were extended to faculty members and the 
student body of Boston University, especially 
to those of foreign birth and background. 

Miss Bernice Everett, representing the 


League of Nations Bureau, opened the forum 
with an address on National Prejudices. Fol- 
lowing the address three round table groups 
were formed under the direction of chairmen, 
where existing prejudices in North America, 
Europe, and Manchuria were discussed. 
Especial emphasis was placed on the forms in 
which we are meeting misunderstandings and 
prejudices that create felt injuries and faulty 
co-operation, where they appear, and the real 
causes of our unfavorable attitudes toward 
members of other nations. 

The forum closed with a summary session 
in which the secretary from each round table 
presented the conclusions of her group. 


Central Ohio Alumnae 

The Central Ohio Alumnae made their 
Founder’s Day Banquet on the evening of 
November 14, a reunion of Pi Lambda The- 
tans as well as a dinner in honor of the Na- 
tional President, Mrs. Genevieve Knight 
Bixler. 

It was a homecoming for nearly one hun- 
dred members and friends from many towns 
of the district. Some who had not attended 
a chapter meeting for several years came to 
this banquet, the first large social affair of 
the newly organized group. The interest 
shown in the organization of an alumnae 
chapter proved the correctness of the feeling 
that some of us had had for several years that 
such an organization was needed in central 
Ohio. 

Dean George F. Arps, Junior Dean J. L. 
Morrill, Secretary R. D. Bennett, and Mr. 
E. L. Beck, Chairman of the English De- 
partment of the College of Education, were 
guests of the evening. 

Dean George F. Arps made a most inter- 
esting address on “The Function of the Pro- 
fessional Honorary Society.” He would have 
us pay attention to the training for excellence 
in social contacts as well as excellence in class- 
room knowledge. 

Dr. Jessie A. Charters brought a brief but 
clever and impressive message to the group. 
It was particularly fitting that she should be 
one of the speakers at this Founder’s Day 
Banquet for she is one of the founders of the 
fraternity and has lived with Pi Lambda Theta 
all these years. 

The message from Mrs. Genevieve Knight 
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Bixler is unforgettable to those present that 
night. In her charming way she gave us 
inspiration to carry on the project we were 
then beginning and courage and vision to 
reach out in the name of Pi Lambda Theta 
to greater things in the years to come. 

The project of the Central Ohio Alumnae 
this year is to bring together all Pi Lambda 
Thetans in central Ohio who are not actively 
affiliated with another chapter. A cordial 
invitation is extended to any who may be liv- 
ing in the district whose names we do not 
have. 


Portland Alumnae News 


Portland Alumnae have held regular 
monthly meetings, and a dinner for visiting 
members during Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association in December. 

At the November meeting, at the home of 
Mrs. Ralph Spearow, Miss Alice Joyce, in 
charge of special education at the Shrine 
Hospital for Crippled Children, told of her 
interesting work in that institution. 

During the busy Christmas season a lunch- 
eon was held downtown, at which a report 
was made on the sale of a handmade rug, 
donated by Mrs. Blanche Hanna, from which 
we cleared over twenty dollars to be used 
for the high school girl whom we are assisting. 

The dinner meeting, December 29, was 
attended by twenty, twelve of our own mem- 
bers, seven from Kappa, and one from Phi. 

The January meeting took the form of a 
linen shower for Frances Degerstedt, our cor- 
responding secretary, who was married to Mr. 
Sherman Reynolds, of Portland, Christmas 
Eve. 

We are glad to announce that Dr. Beatrice 
Young, of Delta, and Miss Gladys Sechler, of 
Theta, recently have become affiliated with 
our chapter. 





A Correction 

The New College for the Education of 
Teachers, in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, which was discussed in the Educa- 
tional News column of the December Journal 
as having opened last fall, will not open until 
the fall of 1932. A freshman class and a 
junior class of not exceeding ninety students 
each will be admitted the first year. 





Dr. Mary Lorette Dougherty 
Dies Suddenly; Was Loyal 
Member of Fraternity 





Dr. Mary Lorette Dougherty, who since 
1923 had been a member of the Education 
faculty of Johns Hopkins University, died sud- 
denly on January 7. She had carried through, 
as usual, a busy day and seemed in her usual 
good health. Her illness lasted less than 
twenty-four hours. She was a native of Kan- 
sas and began her teaching in that state. 
Later she was, in turn, professor of education 
at Iowa State College; principal of Primary 
Grades at the State Teachers College of Man- 
kato, Minn.; psychophysical tester in Chicago 
University Laboratory Schools; Director of 
Tests for Public Schools of Evanston, IIL, 
and part-time psychological tester in Balti- 
more Public Schools. 


She held the degrees of Bachelor of Phil- 
osophy and Master of Arts from Chicago 
University and Doctor of Philosophy from 
Johns Hopkins University. While in Chicago 
she was elected to Pi Lambda Theta and Phi 
Beta Kappa. She was also a member of the 
American Educational Research Association, 
National Education Association, and Educa- 
tional Society of Baltimore. 


Dr. Dougherty was joint author with Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, of the University of Chi- 
cago, of a work entitled How to Teach Hand- 
writing, and was the author of How to Teach 
Phonics:A Comparative Study of Nine Group 
Tests of Intelligence for Primary Grades and 
Case Studies in the Educational Clinic of 
Johns Hopkins University. She also contrib- 
uted to educational periodicals. 


The funeral was held in Kansas City, 
Kansas. Dr. Dougherty is survived by a sister, 
Miss Lucy Dougherty, and a brother, Brad- 
ford Dougherty, both of Kansas City. 


Dr. Dougherty was a most devoted mem- 
ber of Pi Lambda Theta, keeping her mem- 
bership in Lambda Chapter while working 
actively with Chi Chapter. She was very 
modest and unassuming in manner. Her real 
worth won for her many friends wherever 
she went and her place will be hard to fill. 
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HOMEMAKERS PAGE 


“Getting the Most for Your Food Money” 
is the intriguing title of a new leaflet published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics in 
Washington. And an especially timely pub- 
lication it is just now when money is at such 
a premium in many families. It does not at- 
tempt to suggest an ideal food budget based 
on a comfortable income. Its aim is rather to 
suggest a health-protecting diet when money 











is scarce. The less money a family can afford . 


to spend for food, the more important it is 
that every penny be spent wisely. Social ser- 
vice workers, physicians and dietitians in touch 
with families having little to sepnd for food 
have observed how extraordinarily poor a diet 
they choose for themselves if unaided. It is 
particularly to help protect the health and 
keep up the efficiency of families hard hit by 
hard times that Dr. Louise Stanley and spec- 
ialists on her staff have continued to work on 
low-cost diets that are both nutritious and ap- 
petizing. 

This newest leaflet tells how to divide every 
food dollar in order to insure a balanced diet, 
how much to spend for vegetables and fruit, 
for example, as compared with bread and 
cereals; meat, eggs and fish as compared with 
fats. It recommends, too, that the food dollar 
be divided differently in families where there 
are children than in families made up of just 
adults. This leaflet will be useful to individ- 
ual families as well as to relief workers. 

A publication of special value to any of you 
engaged in relief work, “Emergency Food Re- 
lief and Child Health,” has just been published 
jointly by the Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Children’s Bureau. 

As mothers, you will find a number of other 
Government bulletins of value. The last is- 
sue of this Journal called attention to Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1674, “Food for Children,” re- 
cently published by the Bureau of Home Ec- 
onomics. Other pamphlets for parents are 
published by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. Some 
of them are “Child Management,” “The 
Child From One to Six,”? “Infant Care,” and 
“Prenatal Care.” The Public Health Ser- 


vice, too, has popular literature. Some of the 


titles of Government bulletins, as well as 
books, of interest to homemakers have been 
brought together in a list called “The Home- 
maker’s Own Library,” which is distributed 
by Better Homes in America, 1653 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





Purpose Is Stressed 


Kappa News Letter opened with a state- 
ment of the Purpose of Pi Lambda Theta ac- 
companied by the following, which is good 
for each of us to meditate upon. 

Every member of Pi Lambda Theta is en- 
listed in the army of ‘light-bringers’ and is 
pledged to promote higher ideals and better 
facilities for education through whatever 
means may lie in her power. 

This means that as a teacher she will not 
only perform her own specific duties in the 
most effective way possible but that she will 
also contribute her full share in cooperative 
enterprises in the field of education. As a 
member of a selected group it is to be ex- 
pected that ‘her full share’ will be a large 
one. It is to be expected that she will not 
only be a member of such professional organi- 
zations as her State Teachers’ Association, the 


‘ National Educational Association, and her 


special professional society, but that she will 
always be an active worker in these activities 
and frequently a leader. 

It is to be expected that women of the ‘Pi 
Lambda Theta’ type will, if they find them- 
selves in a community where professional in- 
terest and activity are low, initiate at once 
some movement to remedy this condition. 

It is also to be expected that when women 
of the Pi Lambda ““heta typ. become home- 
makers that their inter<:t in education and ed- 
ucational methods will sul onspicuous and 
that they will be found wherever the cause 
of child welfare needs an advocate. Success- 
ful education will always need the cooperation 
of home and school. There is need and op- 
portunity for all the energy that can be must- 
ered in both parts of this cooperative undertak- 
ing. 

If Pi Lambda Theta can be true to her 
trust in these matters as the years go by, she 
will became not only an Honor, but an hon- 
ored Fraternity, and her Key will become a 
badge of nobility. 

















